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EDITORIAL 


Economy and Expansion in English Cities 


ECENT changes in the trend of events 
and the course of public opinion in 
English local government constitute 

one of the most interesting chapters in con- 
temporary public administra- 
tion. The ten years from 1921 
to 1931 were a decade of contin- 
uous expansion especially in the 
fields of public health, educa- 
tion, public utilities, housing, 
and public works construction 
carefully planned over a number 
of years and stimulated by sub- 
stantial grants from the national 
government. This expansion was 
financed on sound lines—not a 
single local authority defaulted. 

Despite this excellent record, 
when the financial crisis oc- 
curred in the Autumn of 1931, 
and Britain was forced off gold, 
a kind of panic swept over the 
country. Amid the confusion and dismay 
into which the public was plunged, the one 
battle-cry which seemed to offer any hope 
of safety and recovery was the sacred word 
“Economy.” A perfect deluge of denuncia- 
tion and exhortation poured forth from the 
press, from the platform, from Parliament, 
and from the central government depart- 
ments. Extravagance in public expenditure 
was alleged to be the cause of the nation’s 
troubles; municipal indebtedness and taxa- 
tion were the twin millstones between which 
the people were being ground to pieces; true 
patriotism demanded a ruthless curtailment 
of every type of governmental service. Only 
thus could prosperity be regained. Local 
councillors themselves lent a ready hand in 
the destruction of their own creative handi- 
work. Officials hastened to offer voluntary 
reductions of salary where these were not im- 
posed by compulsion. New municipal loans 
were effectively tabooed. The Ministry of 
Health gave out word that “tidying up” was 
in the future to be the main preoccupation 
of local authorities. 


Editor's Note: Mr. Robson holds the degrees of Ph. 





Came the dawn. At first it was a mere 
twilight. Shopkeepers began to complain 
that the baby had been emptied out with the 
bath, and that the nation, in its patriotic 
fervour to economize, had shut 
down its private expenditure as 
well as its public commitments. 
This made it necessary for lead- 
ers of public opinion to declare 
that personal expenditure was 
positively virtuous in that it 
helped employment. A “spend 
for employment” campaign then 
started, often under the aus- 
pices of the local mayor. Once 
the employment aspect of pri- 
vate expenditure had become 
stressed, it was only a matter 
of time before people began to 
realize that the municipal econ- 
omy mania had produced a se- 
vere increase of unemployment. 
During the past six months Great Britain 
has been in the process of retracting the 
steps along the path of so-called economy 
which the nation was so foolishly induced to 
take. A considerable number of local author- 
ities have restored, in whole or in part, the 
salary cuts of their officials. A vast scheme 
for the complete abolition of the slums with- 
in a period of five years is being officially 
urged by the Ministry of Health. The report 
of the May Committee, recommending re- 
ductions in local government expenditure of 
$194,400,000 a year, has been virtually 
shelved. Some of the great industries have 
at last seen the significance in the economic 
system of governmental expenditure and are 
warmly supporting the movement to restore 
municipal enterprise to its former level of 
production. 


Lonpon Scuoot or Economics 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


D., LL. M., B. Sc. (Econ.); is a barrister-at-law of 


Lincoln's Inn and a lecturer in administrative and industrial law at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science; is joint editor of The Political Quarterly; is author of The Development of Local Government and several 
other books; and was visiting professor of public administration, The University of Chicago, Spring of 1933. 
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Editorial Comment 


Toward Fiscal Co-ordination 


HE program of action recommended by 

the conference on municipal finance held 
in Chicago in July and reported by C. E. 
Rightor in this issue, should be of interest 
to all public administrators. The confer- 
ence adopted only one resolution; it called 
upon the President and Congress to appoint 
a federal commission “to examine the whole 
existing structure of taxes and revenues .. . 
the appropriateness of the present division 
of functions . . . and to suggest . . . reason- 
able interrelation of the functions and taxes 
as the present-day facts may demand.” 


x * * 


Recasting Governmental Structure 


VARIETY of circumstances in recent 

months have directed attention to the 
urgent necessity of recasting our antique 
governmental set-up which custom and tra- 
dition have prevented people from question- 
ing. Several state commissions have issued 
reports recommending practical changes in 
local government organization, the inability 
of forty-eight states to reach an intelligent 
solution of problems that demand prompt 
and unified action has furthered the shift of 
influence and power from the states to the 
federal government, and municipalities are 
developing new and important relationships 
with the federal government. 

While no one method of reorganizing local 
government would apply to all states it would 
seem that a proper functional organization 
would call for an extension of the activities 
of the federal government on the one hand 
and of city governments on the other. Cer- 
tainly cities should be enlarged to include 
areas economically and socially a part of the 
community and townships and most special 
districts can be abolished. Rural government 
might be put under the control of the state, 
with suitable rural administrative areas tak- 
ing the place of the existing counties. Per- 
haps the states should be divested of their 
legislative functions and be made adminis- 
trative areas of the federal government with 


flexible boundaries. If this were done, ac- 
cording to Professor Simeon E. Leland (page 
250 this issue) “legislative chaos would be 
replaced by national uniformity in codes, 
techniques, and quality of administration.” 
The solution of many local administrative 
problems awaits a recasting of our govern- 
mental structure. Not much can be done 
however unless the public is fully informed 
of the need and desirability of modernizing 
our present set-up. 
* * * 


How Much Salary Lag? 


OON after the long downward slide into 

the depression began over three years 
ago, there was a cry for drastic cuts in the 
cost of government. Salary reductions were 
generally accepted by public employees with 
grace and loyalty. But in the two years 
that followed, salaries were reduced again 
and again with the result that public pay 
schedules and employee morale have reached 
a low level. The time lag between the begin- 
ning of the depression and municipal pay- 
roll cuts was not pronounced. 

Now that there are indications pointing 
to recovery, one begins to wonder how much 
lag will occur between an increase in the cost 
of living and the restoration, in part at least, 
of public payrolls to living wage levels. Many 
English cities, according to L. Hill’s article 
in this issue, already have restored the sal- 
ary cuts made during the past two years 
and the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment Officers is preparing comparable 
salary scales which are intended to provide 
somewhat adequate salaries for all positions. 

The adjustment lag in salaries of public 
employees in this country can be shortened 
materially if public administrators and others 
will give immediate attention to the impor- 
tant problem of determining an equitable and 
adequate pay basis. Public employees must 
be paid salaries commensurate with their 
duties and comparable to those paid in pri- 
vate employment if capable persons are to 
be secured and retained. 
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Municipal Debt Defaults: Their Prevention 
and Adjustment’ 


3y CARL H. CHATTERS! 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


What are the extent and cause of bond defaults? How can public officials 
solve their city’s debt problems? Is federal legislation needed? These 
ond other questions are answered in this article by Mr. Chatters. 


HE amount of municipal bonds in de- 

fault on either principal or interest cer- 

tainly constitutes less than one per cent 
of the internal debts of the United States. 
Strange it seems, then, to give so extensive 
publicity to a matter which at first seems 
relatively unimportant. It is explained in 
part by a paradoxical attitude in America. 
Citizens at large are engaged in a condemna- 
tion of public officials and governmental ac- 
tivities. They are not excited by private 
bankruptcies, the sale of billions of dollars 
of worthless securities of private enterprise, 
or the wiping out of fortunes, large and small, 
by declines in stock values. But let a mu- 
nicipality fail to meet its bonds or interest 
on the due date and it appears that the crime 
of the ages has been committed. The same 
citizens who berate government expect it to 
maintain a higher standard of morality than 
they find in private business.? This alone 
can explain the disproportionate publicity 
given to public defaults and the opposition 
to measures permitting municipalities to ad- 
just their debts by the same legal means given 
to private corporations. The ultimate losses 
suffered by holders of municipal obligations 
are small enough to justify the preference 
for this type of security and to warrant the 





*Municipal Debt Defaults: Their Prevention 
ind Adjustment is the title of a publication pre- 
pared by the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associ 
ation, to be available about August 15, 1933. The 
pamphlet is free to public officials; others may 
obtain it for fifty cents from the Public Admin 
istration Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
Most of the information in this article is taken 
directly from the pamphlet. 

1Epitor’s Note: Mr. Chatters is a graduate 
of Kalamazoo College, 1919; was a graduate stu- 
dent, University of Chicago, 1919-20; city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, 1922-30; director of finance, 
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conclusion that public morality relating to 
the payment of debts is superior to the at- 
titude of any other group of debtors except 
the national government itself. 
Causes oF Dest DEFAULT 

“History repeats itself so often only be- 
cause man refuses to learn from history,” 
said A. M. Hillhouse, J.D., in discussing the 
lessons that might be learned from previous 
eras of default.* Defaults on public securi- 
ties have followed each major change in the 
business cycle. Mobile, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia were in difficulty prior to the 
Civil War, and following that war, many 
cities defaulted while struggling under car- 
pet-bagger regimes. Nashville, Memphis, 
Mobile, Columbia, and New Orleans then de- 
faulted and compromised their indebtedness. 

The causes of default in the period follow- 
ing the Civil War are illuminating. Railroad 
aid bonds were the most common and aggra- 
vating cause of trouble. Nor were real es- 
tate booms and their attendant overdevelop- 
ments unknown. They caused defaults in 
Houston, Texas (1875), Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania (1877), Elizabeth and Rahway, New 
Jersey (1879), and Duluth, Minnesota, and 
Evansville, Indiana, in the eighties. Our mod- 


Flint, 1930-31; director, Michigan Advisory Coun 
cil, 1931; and since 1929, executive director, Mu 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

“When public faith is once disregarded, pri- 
vate is soon neglected. Public faith is the ther 
mometer which graduates private; and when one 
state repudiates, it is less difficult for the second, 
and soon it is made more easy for the third.”— 
27th Congress, 3rd Session (1842-43), Vol. 4, p. 
519, Report No. 296, Relief of the States. 

3See Municipal Debt Defaults: Their Preven- 
tion and Adjustment, 
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erns might have profited by these experiences. 
However, they did not. 

The immediate causes of present bond de- 
faults are well known. Tax delinquency, 
bank failures, short-term loans, and unbal- 
anced budgets have created at least a tem- 
porary shortage of cash for 


who can represent the city’s interest without 
reservation or conflict of interest. The small- 
est possible volume of bonds should be re- 
funded, but officials should not be short- 
sighted and make adjustments that may per- 
mit other defaults at an early date. State 

agencies existing to co-operate 





meeting obligations. More 
fundamental and permanent 
disturbances may be found in 
the low price level, real estate 
overdevelopment, excessive 
overlapping debts, unbalanced 
revenue systems, consistent 
spending in excess of receipts, 
and the economic decline of 
some cities. The return of 
normal business conditions 
and improvement in banking 
circles will bring immediate 
help to many. Other cities 
will be forced to struggle along 
for years on a starvation pro- 
gram of public service, in order to accomplish 
the payment of their debts. 


HANDLING THE LocAL Dest PROBLEM 


Certain outstanding principles should 
guide the public officials faced with the prob- 
lem of paying, adjusting, or compromising 
debts. First of all, default should be antici- 
pated. To anticipate default may often pre- 
vent it by permitting an exchange of bonds 
prior to their due dates. When a default is 
inevitable, the municipality should notify its 
creditors through the paying agency on the 
day the obligations are due and ask the cred- 
itors to disclose their identity. It is then the 
duty of the officials to advise bondholders 
when payment can be made or when refund- 
ing bonds can be offered in exchange. The 
problem of working out an orderly plan of 
adjusting the debt ought to be delegated to 
the chief administrator (city manager or 
mayor), attorney, and chief financial officer, 
who should arrange a meeting with creditors 
to obtain their assistance and co-operation. 
Legal advice, of course, is essential. The city 
attorney and state attorney-general should 
represent the city as far as possible. Legal 
assistance should be sought only from those 





Car H. CHATTERS 


with municipalities should be 
consulted for advice and as- 
sistance. 

Refunding of outstanding 
bonds into new obligations 
payable at later dates provides 
the major solution to most 
municipal debt troubles. The 
maximum amount of all debt 
which can reasonably be paid 
in one year must be estimated 
and maturities planned accord- 
ingly. Where large amounts 
of bonds are in default and 
where future payment will be 
difficult, the issuance of term 
bonds is recommended. These should be 
issued subject to redemption by lot, call, or 
tender, in order that the municipality may 
repurchase them at favorable prices and at 
early dates if possible. There has been a 
tendency to require cities to pay higher rates 
of interest on refunding bonds than the ma- 
turing obligations carried. Expediency may 
justify this in some cases. Creditors must 
understand, however, that it is more difficult 
for a city to meet the principal of its obliga- 
tions when the interest rate is increased. 
Many cities will want to retain agents to 
assist them with refunding. In such cases 
the officials should know (1) if all expenses 
are included in this one fee, (2) if the pro- 
posed fee is out of proportion to the service 
rendered, (3) if the agent is free to put the 
city’s interests first, and (4) if city employees 
with competent advice can themselves carry 
cut the refunding program. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AS AN AID 


Federal legislation may be required to as- 
sist a relatively small number of municipali- 
ties which are unable to pay their debts in 
full or cannot adopt a constructive plan for 
the reorganization of their debts, because 
a few bondholders want to gain an advantage 
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over the vast majority who stand ready to 
make a reasonable adjustment. The House 
of Representatives passed such a measure 
on June 6, 1933. It permits municipalities 
having the consent of 30 per cent of their 
creditors to file a bill in a federal court and 
authorizes the court to confirm a plan of 
readjustment binding on all creditors when 
two-thirds of them assent to it. Many fear 
such a measure will encourage further de- 
faults. Their opposition might be less marked 
if they realized that the present policy of 
forcing cities to drift along in default is de- 
veloping a series of plans which are far worse 
for the creditors than orderly adjustments 
by common consent and court action. The 
possibilities of state legislation and state ac- 
tion should be exhausted before federal laws 
intervene. Nevertheless, the writer believes 
that the cities with the most serious debt 
problems can be helped ultimately by such 
federal legislation and that it is better to ad- 
just and remedy defaults than it is to have 
them remain as a growing cancer on the body 
politic. 

A study of the ownership of municipal 
bonds may throw some light on the effect of 
debt adjustments: 


must be paid from taxes or other revenues 
of the properties within the municipality. It 
will therefore include a proportionate share 
of the debts of the school, county, township, 
and special districts. The trend of assessed 
valuations is essential, as well as a list of the 
largest taxpayers. Other data should disclose 
the cost of government, the history of gen- 
eral and special tax collections, schedules of 
debt maturities, interest charges, and sink- 
ing fund requirements. . The relation of the 
assets of a sinking fund to the actuarial or 
legal requirements is necessary. Compara- 
tive data on bank resources, bank deposits, 
street car passengers, postal earnings, volume 
of local payrolls, and retail sales will show 
trends in the economic life of a community. 
Many other factors may be considered. 


RELATION TO Otrure DeEsts 


The relation of state and local debt to the 
entire internal debt structure of the United 
States is well discussed in a recent volume* 
edited for the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
by Evans Clark. To find that urban mort- 
gage debts are 21.7 per cent of our total in- 
ternal debt, while the farm mortgage debt is 
only 6.7 per cent, is disturbing to our former 


WHO OWNS MUNICIPAL BONDS 
An estimate as of December 31, 1932 


Individuals with annual incomes exceeding $5,000 
Corporations, except banks and insurance companies .... 


$4,500,000,000 
4,000,000,000 


Sinking funds, public trust funds, and investment funds of states 


and their political subdivisions and districts 


EIA A TT Te ee 


Life, fire, and casualty insurance companies . 


Fraternal insurance companies .......... 


Individual investors—annual incomes under $5, 000 . 


3,380,000,000 
2,800,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
500,000,000 
900,000,000 


All others, including charitable and educational institutions, en- 


dowment funds, foreign holders, private trusts, estates, etc. 


Facts Every City SHouLpD HAVE 

Every municipality, whether in default or 
not, should have available certain facts in 
order to study its debt problem. First of all, 
officials must know the overlapping debt of 
their municipality. This debt includes long 
and short term debts in the name of the mu- 
nicipality itself, plus all other debts which 


1,420,000,000 





$18,500,000,000 


ideas of relative burdens. That state and lo- 
cal debts constitute 14.7 per cent of the to- 
tal and the federal debt, 11.2 per cent, is 
also illuminating. These citations demon- 
strate that public debts should be considered 
in perspective and in relation to other debts. 


*The Internal Debts of the United States. By 
Evans Clark. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1933. Pp. 430 
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Economic AsPEcts OF DEBT SCALING 


The problem of debt adjustment in its 
broadest aspect is discussed by Professor 
Simeon E. Leland in a chapter, “Govern- 
mental Debt Scaling: An Economic Com- 
plex” in the manual on municipal debt de- 
faults. Debt scaling may be either voluntary 
or compulsory and apply to any class of 
debt. Even refunding is one form of debt 
scaling, according to Professor Leland. The 
purpose of debt scaling is not merely the re- 
lief of the debtor, nor the protection of the 
creditor from further losses, but rather the 
promotion of the general welfare. Adjust- 
ing the relationship of debtors and creditors 
is aimed to improve general economic condi- 
tions. By decreasing the burden of past debt 
charges, it is hoped these ‘“‘savings” may be 
transferred to expenditures, in order to stim- 
ulate the demand for present goods and serv- 
ices, thus contributing to an increase in 
employment, production, and consumption. 
This view, of course, presupposes a general 
reduction of debts so that all classes of debt- 
ors and creditors will be affected. 

It must also be assumed that no scaling 
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of public debts must be considered until 
waste and inefficiency have been eliminated 
from public service. It would be unfair and 
destructive to ask creditors for concessions 
until such conditions existed. The important 
problem is to handle the debt adjustment, 
if any is to be made, so as to maximize eco- 
nomic welfare; that is, to bring about an in- 
crease in the volume, as distinguished from 
the money value, of business activity—pub- 
lic as well as private—to add to the extent of 
employment, to increase total payroll pay- 
ments, to effect a reduction in the amount 
of overhead costs, and to make such other ad- 
justments as will accomplish the objects 
sought. The scaling of debts may play a part 
in such a program. 

The manual upon which this article is 
largely based is designed to place before pub- 
lic officials the experience of others who have 
contended with the problem of excessive 
debts. It reviews the recent experiences of 
defaulting municipalities. It approaches con- 
structively the matter of foreseeing and 
avoiding default. Creditors, too, should con- 
sider the economic and social aspects of debt 
payments during periods of depression. 


Rules for Spending Federal Relief Funds 


By MARIETTA STEVENSON * 
\ssistant Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Federal relief funds must be administered by public agencies ; in this ar- 
ticle Miss Stevenson discusses new rules on various phases of relief work. 


ARRY L. HOPKINS, federal emer- 
H gency relief administrator, has issued 
new rules and regulations governing 
the expenditure of federal emergency relief 
funds. In June he issued rule No. 1 which 
stated: 
Grants of Federal emergency relief funds are 
to be administered by public agencies after Au- 


gust 1, 1933. . . This ruling prohibits the turning 





* Epitor’s Note: Miss Stevenson holds a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Chicago, and from 
1927 to 1931 she was with the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


over of federal emergency relief funds to a pri- 
vate agency. The unemployed must apply to a 
public agency for relief and this relief must be 
furnished directly to the applicant by a public 
agent. 

The new rules just issued clarify this state- 
ment by defining a public agency as “a pub- 
lic welfare department supported by tax 
funds and controlled by local government, 
if approved by the state emergency relief 
administration to administer unemployment 
relief, is a ‘public agency.’ ”’ 

Public agents are defined as_ including 
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every person who is engaged in carrying out 
the purposes of the public agency. Person- 
nel may be loaned by private agencies pro- 
vided that it becomes an integral part of the 
public agency. 

The act provides that relief shall be given 
to all needy unemployed per- 
sons and their dependents. 
Mr. Hopkins states that: 

This imposes an obligation on 
the state emergency relief ad- 
ministration and on all the politi- 
cal subdivisions of the states 
administering relief, insofar as 
lies in their power, to see to it 
that all such needy unemployed 
persons and/or their dependents 
shall receive sufficient relief to 
prevent physical suffering and to 
maintain minimum living stand- 
ards. 

It also imposes an obligation 
on the part of the state emer- 
gency relief administration and 
the local relief administration to 
see that no relief is given to persons unless they 
are actually in need, and that such relief as is 
allowed is adjusted to the actual needs of each 
individual or family. 

The new rulings provide that relief should 
he adequate and may be allowed under direct 
relief or under work relief to include food on 
a budgetary basis; shelter; light, gas, fuel 
and water; allowances for necessary house- 
hold supplies; clothing sufficient for emer- 
gency needs; and allowances for medicine, 
medical supplies, and medical attendance. 

One of the new rulings is that relief is to 
be given to families by local relief agencies 
according to their merits as relief cases 
wholly apart from any labor controversy in 
which the wage earner may be involved. 

In discussing personnel for investigation 
and service, the following rules are included: 

Each local relief administration should have 
at least one trained and experienced investigator 
on its staff. 

Investigators should not be overloaded with 
cases. While no exact standard is being set as 
to the number of cases per worker, state emer- 
gency relief administrators should see to it that 
a sufficient number of workers are utilized in 
each local relief district to insure reasonable 
investigation procedure. 
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No one under sixteen years of age may be 
employed. A maximum of forty hours a week 
is set for those employed, with minimum wages 
also set. 

Work relief wages and projects are inter- 
preted by rules including the following: 

The rate of wages should be a 
fair rate of pay for the work 
performed. Total compensation 
should meet the budgetary re- 
quirement of the relief recipient. 

Work relief projects must be 
projects undertaken on Federal, 
state, or local public properties. 
Work projects for private insti- 
tutions or agencies, nonprofit or 
otherwise, are therefore prohib- 
ited except as such projects, un- 
dertaken by governmental units, 
may benefit the public health or 
welfare as, for example, the 
prosecution of a drainage project 
which may benefit private inter- 
ests but is withal of definite 
benefit to the public health of 
the community. 

All local work-relief projects must be sub- 
mitted for approval to the state emergency re- 
lief administration. 

State and local relief administrations are not 
allowed to employ persons under sixteen years 
of age on work relief projects. A minimum of 
30 cents an hour is fixed for pay with the pro- 
viso that the local prevailing rate of pay for 
the type of work performed should be paid if it 
is in excess of this. For physical labor, a maxi- 
mum of thirty-five hours is set, and forty hours 
for office work. 

One of the most puzzling problems govern- 
mental units have struggled with is the care 
of the homeless and transient. A special de- 
partment on transients has been set up in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
which will co-operate with the state emer- 
gency relief administration in establishing 
permanent policies and standards of service 
to transients. The Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration requests the states to sub- 
mit programs and plans for the care of 
transients within their states. Special grants 
of funds are available to be applied solely 
to the program and in addition to grants for 
relief to residents. For the purposes of this 
act, settlement is defined as residence within 
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a state for one continuous year or longer. 

Money is available for experimentation in 
barter and self-help aspects of unemploy- 
ment relief. California and Michigan have 
each received grants for this purpose. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration will undertake the establishment of 
a nation-wide program of adult education for 
the unemployed, established on a work-relief 
basis, partly to help the unemployed become 
more readily employable and partly to assist 
the physically disabled men and women now 
on relief lists who through training may be- 
come self-supporting. 

Considerable pressure is being brought to 
bear on states and localities to get them to 
assume their share in the financial respon- 
sibilities for relief. In line with this a finan- 
cial investigator has been appointed to assist 
the federal relief administrator in determin- 
ing whether or not local and state funds are 
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really entirely lacking. The state and local 
subdivisions must assume a reasonable share 
of the cost. 

As rapidly as possible it is hoped that those 
now on relief lists may be furnished employ- 
ment. Full co-operation with the Federal 
Re-employment Service and with the public 
works program should be undertaken in each 
state and locality. A local co-ordination of 
machinery for economic recovery should be 
undertaken along lines similar to that under- 
taken by the federal government. 

Local re-employment committees are be- 
ing organized by the state re-employment 
directors to be responsible for the re-employ- 
ment phase of the public works program. 
Men will be drawn both from qualified per- 
sons on unemployment relief and those un- 
employed and qualified but not receiving 
relief, with a balance worked out by the local 
committees. 


The Municipal Salary Problem 
in Great Britain 


By L 


HILL* 


General Secretary, National Association of Local Government Officers, England 


Graduated reductions in the pay of municipal employees in Great 
Britain are now being restored or modified in many jurisdictions. 
In this article, Mr. Hill indicates what local officials are doing 
to secure the adoption of comparable and adequate salary scales. 


URING the latter part of August, 

1931, a widespread idea suddenly de- 
veloped in Great Britain that a crisis 

had fallen upon the country and events 
moved rapidly including a reshuffling of the 
Cabinet and the formation of a “national”’ 
government in place of the labor govern- 
ment. The temporary national government 
announced its intention of asking for an 
equality of sacrifice on the part of everybody 
Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hill has been general sec- 
retary of the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment Officers since 1909, and is a founder and 
member of the Council of the British Institute 
of Public Administration. At one time he was a 


staff member of the finance department of the 
city of Bolton, England. 


and took immediate steps to pass legislation 
enforcing percentage reductions in the sal- 
aries of the teachers, police, fighting forces, 
and civil servants. 

The salaries of teachers have been regu- 
lated for some time on a national basis by 
a body known as the Burnham Committee 
which is composed of representatives of edu- 
cation authorities and teachers. The rates of 
remuneration of the police, fighting forces, 
and civil servants are also fixed on a national 
basis, but the salaries of local government 
officers are not so regulated; local units have 
always determined what should be paid to 
the administrative, technical, professional, 
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and clerical staffs within their employ, and 
it was the fear that irreparable damage would 
be done in certain districts by the hasty de- 
cisions, under the panic cloud, of a number 
of local governments that caused the Na- 
tional Association of Local Government Of- 
ficers to appeal to the Minister 
of Health to issue a circular 
which would have a steadying 
effect. 


PREVENTING HASTY 
SALARY CUTS 


While the government had 
no control over the salaries 
of the greater majority of mu- 
nicipal officers and employees, 
there were manifestations that 
local governments were be- 
coming panic stricken and 
threats to reduce the salaries 
came from many quarters. 
The first great fear was that, 
although there is no uniformity 
of practice among the various local units, 
the government would give a lead to local 
authorities to put into operation economy 
reductions of salaries of a uniform character, 
and a letter which was addressed to the 
Minister of Health by N. A. L. G. O. brought 
about one or two consultations in Whitehall 
which enabled the Association to show that, 
having regard to the manner in which many 
local governments had been practicing econ- 
omy owing to adverse local industrial condi- 
tions over a period of years, a uniform per- 
centage reduction would undoubtedly create 
serious hardships. This action culminated in 
the issue to all local authorities by the Minis- 
try of Health of a circular (No. 1222) dated 
September 11, 1931, directing the attention 
of local units to the necessity for a reduction 
of expenditures generally, and with regard to 
the question whether any reduction should be 
made in the remuneration of employees, the 
circular stated: 

It will be within the knowledge of authorities 
that H. M. Government have felt themselves 
compelled by the exigencies of the situation to 
impose percentage reductions on the higher 
grades of salaries in the services of the Crown, 
leaving the lower grades of salaries to the un- 
restricted operation of the cost of living bonus 
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arrangements. Reductions are also being made 
in the emoluments of classes of local officers of 
services which are the subject of percentage 
grants from the Exchequer and in the remunera- 
tion of doctors and chemists under the National 
Health Insurance scheme. The conditions of 
the local government service and 
the ranges of salary vary so ma- 
terially that H. M. Government 
do not think it practicable even 
if it were desirable for them to 
impose any hard and fast rule 
on local authorities in this mat- 
ter. But they are confident that 
officers of the local government 
service not affected by the re- 
ductions in emoluments above 
referred to will be prepared to 
make their contribution in the 
present emergency, and they 
think that each local authority 
should discuss the situation with 
its officers with the object of in- 
suring that all may have an op- 
portunity of sharing equitably in 
the sacrifices demanded by national need. 

This official advice to local governments 
was all that N.A.L.G.O. required for the 
time being, because the Association had 
branches in every town, the officers of which 
were fully informed of the way in which lo- 
cal salary scales had been built up and how 
economies had been practiced during the 
recent years of industrial depression. Dur- 
ing that time many municipalities had with- 
held increases which under normal conditions 
would have been expected and granted; ad- 
vertised appointments at lower salaries; left 
vacancies unfilled; and, in some cases, re- 
cast the salary scales which had been based 
upon a higher cost-of-living figure. 

The circular issued by the Ministry of 
Health having urged that municipalities 
should take their officers into consultation, 
there followed conferences between local au- 
thorities and the branches of N.A.L.G.O. in 
all parts of the country, and the ultimate re- 
sult was that about 80 per cent of the of- 
ficers of the local government service became 
subject to temporary economy deductions 
from their salaries. 

The scales of deductions varied according 
to local circumstances, and a small number 
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of governments took no action because local 
circumstances did not warrant any further 
deductions. In probably half a dozen cases 
the local officials attempted to do something 
drastic but the action of N.A.L.G.O. even- 
tually created a better atmosphere and se- 
cured some modification of the original pro- 
posals. 


GRADUATED SALARY REDUCTIONS 


The reductions were made mainly upon 
what is known as a “graduated basis.” The 
average reduction throughout the country 
worked out approximately as follows: 1 per 
cent on salaries up to $730; 1.7 per cent on 
salaries between $730 and $974; 3.2 per 
cent on those up to $1,948; 4.5 per cent up 
to $2,922; 6 per cent up to $4,870; and a 
7.5 per cent cut on salaries up to $9,740. 

In the majority of cases an agreement was 
reached that the temporary deductions were 
to be put into operation for one year, but it 
was not until the early months of 1932 that 
the whole of the local authorities had dealt 
with the matter. Therefore, from the early 
part of the present year the periods of de- 
ductions have been coming to an end at dif- 
ferent times. Since then some have, by agree- 
ment, continued the deductions unchanged 
for a further period of six months, a few for 
twelve months, others have continued a re- 
duced scale of deductions, and a number of 
authorities have kept to the agreement and 
let the deductions lapse. These decisions are 
taking place almost daily, and at the time 
of writing this article sixty-one of the sixty- 
two county councils, seventy-two of the 
eighty-three county boroughs, and eight of 
the twenty-nine metropolitan boroughs in 
England have effected salary reductions. 


Move To RESTORE SALARY REDUCTIONS 


A majority of the smaller local units such 
as small boroughs, urban district councils, 
and rural district councils have not made any 
reductions, but the number of officers em- 
ployed is so small that the matter has prob- 
ably been dealt with in other ways. On the 
whole, the number of municipalities which 
had put deductions into operation covered 
more than 80 per cent of the total number of 
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employees. However, slightly more than 
one-fifth of these local governments have al- 
ready restored the salary reductions and 
about the same number have modified them. 

There are three areas in the country which 
are covered by what are called Provincial 
Whitley Councils; one such area covers the 
authorities of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
this Council was the only one which formu- 
lated a scale of deductions which tended to 
standardize to some extent the economy de- 
ductions for a given area. The scale of re- 
ductions recommended by the Whitley Coun- 
cil terminates at the end of September, 1933, 
and it is more than possible that it will not 
be renewed. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
bad period has been the remarkable amount 
of goodwill which has been preserved be- 
tween the local government and their of- 
ficers. Each side has appreciated the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which caused the 
issue to be raised. In many cases agree- 
ments to put deductions into operation have 
been arrived at with a frank admission by 
both sides that there was no real justifica- 
tion for such a step, except to satisfy “pub- 
lic opinion.” 

A gradual change, however, has come over 
public opinion during the last six months in 
favor of local units getting back to normal- 
ity, and N.A.L.G.O. has played a big part in 
this change by disseminating information 
through the press and among public men and 
members of Parliament. At the Association’s 
request many eminent writers have contrib- 
uted learned articles on various phases of 
the subject of public expenditure, and, un- 
less another “crisis” comes about, the end 
of the present year should close the chapter 
on “economy” deductions in salaries. 

It may be advisable to say a word here on 
the normal salaries paid in the local govern- 
ment service. Apart from the area covered 
by the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
Whitley Council, where the salary scale is 
more or less generally applied, the scales 
of remuneration paid by other local govern- 
ments vary greatly and are also consider- 
ably below salaries paid in banks. Sixty-nine 
per cent of all local government officers re- 
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ceive salaries of $1,267 or less per year and 
only 7 per cent receive more than $2,290 
a year. 

With regard to the principal officers in the 
local government service, there is a relation- 
ship in amounts but this is arrived at only 
by what one would call “competition” or, 
in other words, councils often ascertain what 
salaries are paid by other municipalities of 
a similar size. It is not always easy to make 
comparisons on a population basis. Take for 
example two cities each with a population 
of twenty-five thousand. The borough treas- 
urer of one may have lesser responsibilities 
because of the absence of what we call “trad- 
ing undertakings” (public utilities), while 
the treasurer serving the other city may have 
to look after the finance of “trading under- 
takings” in addition to the ordinary rating 
funds. 

The N.A.L.G.O. is at the present time en- 
gaged on an intensive campaign to get fur- 
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ther Provincial Whitley Councils established 
in order to secure more comparable salary 
scales and a considerable fillip to this move- 
ment was given by a circular letter (No. 
1311) issued by the Ministry of Health on 
March 22 of this year to all local govern- 
ments, in which it was stated that in any 
further review of salaries which may be con- 
templating it is eminently desirable that the 
fullest possible use should be made of the 
method of consultation with the officials 
commended in the circular of September 11, 
1931, whether locally, or, as is even more 
desirable to attain some measure of uni- 
formity of action centrally, as, for example, 
by the use of the central associations of local 
authorities or some special committee of those 
associations, to confer with central organiza- 
tions of the local officials. When the local 
units are willing to do this, N.A.L.G.O. has 
national salary scales already prepared for 
negotiation and consideration. 


Municipal Finances: A Constructive Program 


By C. E. 


RIGHTOR* 


Former City Controller, Detroit, Michigan 


A program that will serve as a guide for the thought and action of public 
officials was formulated at an important conference recently held in Chicago. 
Mr. Rightor here reports what was said and outlines the program adopted. 


MOST constructive conference on mu- 
A nicipal finance convened at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for a three-day 
session, July 21 to 23, to discuss (1) munic- 
ipal debt problems, (2) tax delinquency, and 
(3) distribution of revenues and functions of 
government. This conference was attended 
by seventy-five public officials, economists, 
bankers, and governmental researchers who 
sought to draft a program of action for the 
guidance of federal, state, and municipal 





*Eprtor'’s Nott Mr. Rightor was a stati 
member, New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 1912-13; accountant and later director, 
Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research, 1914-18; 
chief accountant, Detroit Bureau of Govern 


authorities. The meeting was sponsored 
jointly by the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, American Municipal Association, 
United States Conference of Mayors, and 
University of Chicago. The conference was 
most interesting not only because of the lead- 
ership of its able chairman, Louis Brownlow, 
but also because there were no prepared 
papers and every speaker had his say. 

At the opening session, Sanders Shanks, 


mental Research and lecturer in municipal fi 
nance, University of Michigan, 1918-32; con 
troller, city of Detroit, 1932-33; author of annual 
reports on comparative tax rates and bonded 
debts of cities over 30,000. 
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Jr., editor of The Bond Buyer, stated that 
1,064 governmental units are now on record 
as having defaulted on their debts. Of these, 
one is a state, 207 are counties, 410 are cities, 
towns, and villages, 152 are school districts, 
and the remainder are various types of spe- 
cial districts. The total debt involved in de- 
fault is slightly over one billion dollars out of 
a total debt of eighteen billions. Professor 
Harley L. Lutz of Princeton University 
termed the situation “very much less start- 
ling than I had anticipated,’ adding that 
there are more than 150,000 governmental 
units that have power to create debt. In com- 
parison, the railroad, utility, and industrial 
debt defaults are much greater, according to 
Philip H. Cornick, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City, who pointed 
out that the greater number of municipal 
defaults were in economic regions. 

Mr. Cornick and Professor Simeon E. Le- 
land of the University of Chicago, asserted 
that most municipal defaults followed real 
estate overdevelopment and urged more ade- 
quate control over the uses to which land was 
put. Mr. Cornick also pointed out on several 
charts which he presented that there were 
many municipal defaults after 1837 and 1873, 
definitely associated with the commodity 
price index. For example, after 1873 twelve 
states went into default and one-half of the 
counties in Missouri defaulted and repudi- 
ated their debts. Morris S. Tremaine, comp- 
troller of the State of New York, and M. L. 
Fuller, city auditor of New Smyrna, Florida, 
believed that many municipal defaults are 
contagious; that is, if a city in a given region 
defaulted on its debts, nearby municipalities 
in fair financial condition also might default 
because of the psychological situation. 

In order to obtain relief for cities in de- 
fault, it was suggested that the Sumners Bill 
(formerly the Wilcox Bill) be endorsed in the 
next Congress. This bill which was passed 
by the House at the recent special session of 
Congress, provides that upon petition by a 
city to a federal district court, with the con- 
sent of its creditors, the matter of debt set- 
tlement should be brought up formally for 
discussion between the bondholders and the 
bond issuing unit. If a plan of composition 
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were agreed upon and were acceptable to 
two-thirds or more of the creditors and to the 
court, an order could be secured from the 
court forcing the minority of the creditors 
to accept the plan. 

Sharp differences of opinion developed over 
the merit and necessity of this proposal. Pro- 
fessor Lutz of Princeton said that this type 
of legislation tended to cover up the funda- 
mental causes of the difficulty, and that ci- 
ties should turn to the state, and not to the 
federal government, for relief every time 
they get into-trouble. Professor Leland 
strongly opposed this view, insisting that 
there is no stigma attached to public bodies 
doing what certain private corporations and 
individuals may now do. He said that if 
debts cannot be paid the facts should be 
faced and some compromise plan worked out, 
and that a government facing the necessity 
either of not paying its debts or discontinu- 
ing essential services such as schools, police, 
and fire protection should choose to continue 
the latter because bondholders are not en- 
titled to payment any more than citizens 
are entitled to services. 

Walter R. Darby, state auditor of New 
Jersey, urged throwing the prestige of states 
behind municipalities rather than seeking ac- 
tion on the part of the federal government. 
Several speakers pointed out that much re- 
lief can be secured by making improvements 
in fiscal practices and machinery, such as the 
scheduling of bond maturities in such a way 
that they fall due in moderate amounts at 
regular intervals, limiting the total amount of 
overlapping debt, etc. John J. O'Connor, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
insisted that the possibilities had not been 
fully canvassed of states coming to the relief 
of debt-oppressed municipalities. 

With respect to short-term borrowing, Pro- 
fessor A. R. Hatton of Northwestern Uni- 
versity said he was encouraged to see that 
there was a general sentiment that such bor- 
rowing is wrong in principle, and he advo- 
cated that this unsound practice be discon- 
tinued by making the tax year coincide with 
the budget year. Interest on short-term loans 
frequently is too high in proportion to risk, 
asserted Morris S. Tremaine, who said that 
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New York City and many other cities should 
be getting short-term money at lower rates of 
interest than are now being paid. He also 
urged that short-term obligations of cities be 
made rediscountable through the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System. The bankers 
were not unanimous, however, 
that such legislation would help. 
It was urged by John S. Linen, 
second vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, New 
York, that cities should get on a 
definite cash operating basis and 
should not borrow against de- 
linquent taxes. In this he was 
vigorously seconded by Mayor 
William B. Harrison of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It was agreed, 
however, that in many states 
legislation would be needed to 
permit adoption of this practice. 

Louis Brownlow, director of 
the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House and chairman of the conference, 
pointed out that what has sometimes been 
taken for a breakdown in local government 
is in reality the result of a breakdown in a 
banking system which suddenly is unable or 
unwilling to advance short-term money thus 
forcing some cities, in order to meet the 
emergency, to borrow from school teachers, 
firemen, policemen, and others through the 
medium of payless paydays. Several speakers 
suggested that governmental units should do 
their banking through the Federal Reserve 
System; one or two speakers suggested the 
possibility of selling bonds through a league 
of municipalities or to citizens in small de- 
nominations. In this connection, Earl E. 
Hagerman, director of finance, Dayton, Ohio, 
recounted the experience of his city in bor- 
rowing direct from the public through non- 
interest-bearing scrip acceptable at par in 
payment of taxes, a procedure made possible 
by special legislation. Of $300,000 issued, 
£284,000 has returned to the city hall. 

To formulate a proposed plan of action 
on municipal debt problems, the chairman 
appointed a committee to draft a report to 
be submitted at the final meeting of the con- 
ference. Oscar F. Holcombe, chairman, 
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mayor of Houston, Texas; Henry Hart, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, First of Michigan Cor- 
poration; Sanders Shanks, Jr.; Thomas H. 
Reed, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Morris S. Tremaine; M. 
L. Fuller; Rolland A. Vandegrift, director of 
finance, State of California; and 
Paul V. Betters, executive 
director, American Municipal 
Association. 


Tax DELINQUENCY 


Professor Jens P. Jensen of 
the University of Kansas re- 
viewed the tax legislation that 
has been enacted by the forty- 
four state legislatures recently 
in session, finding that two 
states had provided for the 
postponement of tax sales, one- 
fourth of the states provided for 
a revised redemption procedure, 
about one-fourth of the states 
initiated moratoria and provided for the post- 
ponement of payment of interest and penal- 
ties, and a few states cancelled penalties. 
Three or four states provided discounts for 
prompt payment, and a similar number of 
states provided for compromises. 

The subsidy of real estate subdividers was 
revealed as a major cause of tax delinquency 
by a number of speakers including Philip H. 
Cornick, who has made several detailed stu- 
dies in various localities which indicate that 
four-fifths or more of the parcels of tax aban- 
doned property are vacant lots. In many 
cases subsidies to subdividers in the form 
of schools, streets, sidewalks, sewers, and 
other utilities needed to make their lots 
salable, run from $2 to $6 for every dollar 
actually invested in subdivisions. He pointed 
out that these subdivisions have been so 
greatly in excess of needs that there is small 
likelihood of delinquent taxes ever being col- 
lected. A study of the situation in Detroit, 
tor example, shows that in 1926 two-thirds 
of all the land parcels in the city were vacant 
and that the city had been forced to make 
heavy expenditures to provide public facil- 
ities for these parcels. Mr. Cornick urged 
that there be greater positive control of land 
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use, citing Cincinnati as an example of a city 
that has required subdividers, at their own ex- 
pense and in accord with a pattern approved 
by the city plan commission to provide all 
necessary improvements before permission is 
given to sell lots. 

The discussion brought out that where tax 
levies are fair and enforcement is rigorous, 
officials are able to make good collection 
records in spite of the depression. Henry F. 
Long, commissioner of taxation and corpo- 
rations, state of Massachusetts, declared that 
95 per cent of the taxes levied by the 355 cit- 
ies and towns in his state during the past 
three years have been collected. A law 
which has been in effect since 1642 author- 
izes the arrest of persons who do not pay 
their taxes, and this procedure, coupled with 
the fact that the appointment and bond of 
the deputy tax collectors in all cities and 
towns must be approved by the state com- 
missioner of taxation, has resulted in the ap- 
pointment of well-qualified collectors and in 
effective administration. 

Herbert S. Swan, city planner, Connecti- 
cut, stated that the recent experience of cities 
in his state indicated that tax collectors who 
were not politically controlled could collect 
from 95 to 97 per cent of the tax levy. Frank 
J. Flanagan, council finance committee, city 
of Chicago, said that only 3 per cent of the 
delinquent taxes in Chicago were payable by 
small homeowners, while the owners of apart- 
ments, commercial, and industrial property 
were the chief delinquents. He cited the value 
of the Skarda law recently passed by the leg- 
islature, by which the county court is em- 
powered to appoint receivers for delinquent 
tax property and collect income from the 
property to satisfy taxes. In the cities and 
counties of California the tax delinquency 
situation is complicated by special assess- 
ments, according to Rolland A. Vandegrift, 
and as a result the legislature has repealed 
nearly all of the laws on special assessments. 

A difficult problem is getting delinquent 
property back on the tax roll. A number of 
speakers cited cases where laws, designed to 
relieve taxpayers, have resulted in slowing 
up collections, imposing added hardships on 
city government, and aiding in the break- 
down of essential services. Emphasis was 
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placed upon good tax laws, qualified collec- 
tors, adequate reporting to the public, and 
allowing citizens to pay taxes in installments. 
A committee to formulate proposals on this 
subject for the consideration of the confer- 
ence was named by the chairman, the mem- 
bers being: Jens P. Jensen, chairman; Frank 
H. Morse, Lehman Brothers, New York 
City; William B. Harrison; Henry F. Long; 
Harley L. Lutz; Earl E. Hagerman, Philip 
H. Cornick; and Howard P. Jones, secretary 
National Municipal League. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUES 
AND FUNCTION 

The position of the city in the revenue 
system in relation to the federal and state 
governments was discussed by Professor 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of 
Chicago, who stressed the importance of the 
new relations established during the past year 
between the federal government and cities. 
He also pointed out that the federal govern- 
ment had created federal administrative dis- 
tricts, that one-fourth to one-third of the 
members of Congress live in metropolitan 
regions, that cities may obtain money direct 
from Washington, and that when cities are 
organized and act together, they can get 
something done in Washington. He declared 
further that the next ten years will see im- 
portant developments in establishing still 
closer relationships between cities and the 
federal government, and suggested that an 
extensive inquiry under public auspices be 
made into the allocation of revenue between 
cities, states, and the federal government. 
Professor Lutz questioned whether a tax up- 
on the same objects by the federal, state, 
and local governments really constituted 
“double taxation,” and stressed the point that 
the difficulty lay with the aggregate heavy 
burden of taxation, indorsing the need for an 
analysis of functions and revenues in the in- 
terest of economy. He felt that a fixed 
scheme of apportioning taxes would break 
down in times of economic stress. 

C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincin- 
nati, pointed out that if the state legislatures 
continue to take away the sources of revenue 
of cities, municipal services will have to be 
seriously curtailed. The important problem, 
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he said, is to find out how cities may obtain 
sufficient revenue to carry on essential serv- 
ices. 

Luther H. Gulick, director, Institute of 
Public Administration and Professor Thomas 
H. Reed, stressed the need for more thor- 
ough reporting to the public on all municipal 
matters. Professor Reed stated that it was 
well known what practices should be adopted 
by any governmental unit in order to effect 
economy and improve administrative meth- 
ods and relationships among the three levels, 
but that little could be done until public opin- 
ion was educated to bring about effective, 
desirable reforms such as the abolition of 
overlapping units of government to create 
larger areas of administration. 

A committee to formulate proposals for 
the proper distribution of revenues and func- 
tions of government was appointed by Chair- 
man Brownlow: C. A. Dykstra, chairman; 
Luther Gulick; Simeon E. Leland; John J. 
O’Connor, Clarence Heer, University of 
North Carolina; Frederick N. MacMillin, 
president, American Municipal Association; 
John S. Linen, and Charles E. Merriam. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The conference accepted the reports sub- 
mitted by the three committees and adopted 
one resolution based upon the report of the 
committee on distribution of revenues and 
functions. In presenting this resolution, 
Chairman C. A. Dykstra said: “The tax 
problem is acute today; the United States 
has grown up. But we have not readjusted 
the tasks assigned to our government nor the 
methods of paying for our work. The re- 
sult is a breakdown of much governmental 
machinery. The confusion will continue as 
long as units of government fail to coincide 
with natural economic and social bounda- 
ries.” Mr. Dykstra then presented the reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the conference: 

We hereby recommend that the President of 
the United States and the Congress create a 
federal commission to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the federal government, of the states, 
and of the local units with appropriate technical 
advisers and staff, for the following purposes: 
(1) to examine the whole existing structure of 
taxes and revenues, national, state, and local; 
the extent of unnecessary overlapping taxation; 


the appropriateness of the present division of 
functions of government; and (2) to suggest 
such rearrangement and reasonable interrelation 
of the functions and taxes as the present-day 
facts may demand. 

With respect to the municipal debt prob- 
lem the conference approved in principle 
three recommendations: 

(1) That with respect to short-term bor- 
rowing in anticipation of taxes every effort be 
made to synchronize the taxing year with the 
fiscal year so as to do away with the necessity 
of such temporary borrowing, and that other 
methods such as installment collection of taxes 
be introduced to reduce the borrowing needs 
and relieve the burden on the taxpayer. 

(2) That legislation be sought to place self- 
liquidating short-term municipal obligations on 
more advantageous terms in dealing with the 
federal reserve system and its member banks. 

(3) That with respect to long-term debt, 
in those relatively few cases where no other 
remedy is available, legal machinery should be 
provided by federal legislation for the emer- 
gency, which will enable local political subdivi- 
sions of government under the supervision of the 
courts and with adequate safeguards to arrange 
for the composition of their debt settlements 
with the holders of their obligations. 


Based upon the report of the committee 
on tax delinquency, the conference recom- 
mended that the remedy for the present sit- 
uation be sought by pursuing three main 
lines of action: 

(1) By more intelligent and forceful admin- 
istration of the existing tax laws. 

(2) By discouraging the trend, observable in 
some states, to enact legislation, indiscriminate 
in character, to extend the time of paying taxes, 
and to reduce or waive interest and penalties; 
practices tending to postpone payment of taxes 
even by those who have the funds and who 
otherwise would be willing to pay promptly. 
Tax collection officials however could well af- 
ford to enlist the assistance of public welfare 
agencies in determining the necessity for ad- 
justment in specific cases. 

(3) By clearer and more understandable 
reporting of the activities of government and 
organized efforts to improve the spirit of co- 
operation among the taxpayers. 


It is manifestly impossible, in this review 
of a three days’ intensive conference, to do 
full justice to the expressions of all the par- 
ticipants, but it is believed that this sum- 
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mary is an evidence that the persons repre- 
senting various interests were glad of the op- 
portunity to get each other’s point of view 
and that there was a unanimous desire to 
aid in the solution of the many financial 
problems confronting so many of our cities 
today. It was not the purpose of the con- 
ference to make detailed recommendations 
concerning methods of procedure to carry 
these principles into effect on account of the 
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fact that the situation is so different in the 
several states. To guide the action of public 
officials was the main purpose. 

The writer firmly believes that this con- 
ference will have important and lasting re- 
sults. A similar conference held late in 1932 
on public relief problems produced a pro- 
gram of action which has been widely fol- 
lowed in recent months and has profoundly 
affected relief legislation and administration. 


The City Managers’ Conference in Chicago 


City managers will hold their twentieth annual conference in September ; timely 
subjects, well-known authorities, and the World’s Fair are the enticements. 


VER three hundred city managers and 
other municipal officials, govern- 
mental researchers, and their friends 

are planning to attend the twentieth annual 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to be held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 18 to 20, 1933. Problems of finance 
and personnel administration, and matters 
pertaining to the city manager profession 
are to be the main subjects of discussion. 
The topics to be discussed at the finance 
session include: the danger line in the re- 
duction of municipal expenditures, tax as- 
sessments during the depression, new meth- 
ods of financial administration, and the finan- 
cial hope of the city. The chief personnel 
problem is to be a discussion of how to de- 
termine an equitable pay basis for public 
employees. Under the heading of matters 
pertaining to the city manager profession 
are: how managers can keep abreast of ap- 
proved administrative practices and meth- 
ods, how the Association’s training courses 
can be made more suitable to the profession, 
a manager’s duties toward training appren- 
tices, what managers can do to strengthen 
the profession, charter provisions with re- 
spect to qualifications of a manager, the ex- 
tent to which the Association should concern 
itself in the appointment of trained and ex- 
perienced managers, whether a contract ap- 
pointment or an indefinite term is preferable 


from a manager’s point of view, and the 
minimum tenure of service before a manager 
should consider promotion to another city. 

No less than fifty city managers will give 
talks on their most difficult problems during 
the past year. In the afternoon of the same 
day, three leading authorities in the fields 
of public welfare, finance, and personnel ad- 
ministration will summarize the problems 
discussed by the managers and _ indicate 
recent developments in these fields and prob- 
able future trends. 

The sessions by population groups which 
proved successful at previous conferences will 
be continued this year with city managers 
discussing the problems common to the cities 
in their population groups. There are also 
to be a session on traffic safety problems and 
several luncheon addresses on timely sub- 
jects delivered by well-known authorities in 
the local government field. The annual ban- 
quet on the last evening of the conference 
will be one of the high points of the confer- 
ence since it will mark the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the city manager profession. 

In addition to the sixty or more city man- 
agers who will participate in the program, 
some of the well-known authorities who have 
accepted important assignments are: Frank 
Bane, Paul V. Betters, John B. Blandford, 
Jr., Louis Brownlow, Carl H. Chatters, Ar- 
thur M. Collins and G. Montagu Harris of 
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England, A. R. Hatton, Simeon E. Leland, 
C. E. Rightor, Stephen B. Story, Fred Tel- 
ford, Leonard D. White, Lent D. Upson, and 
John A. Zangerle. 

The tentative program of the conference 
will be published about August 15 and will 
also appear in the September issue of PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, C. A. Dykstra; vice-presidents, W. F. 
Day, C. C. Ludwig, and V. R. Smitham. 
The executive board consists of the officers 
and the past president, O. E. Carr, C. A. 
Bingham, C. M. Osborn, John N. Edy, R. W. 
Rigsby, and Charles A. Carran. The secre- 
tariat of the International City Managers’ 
Association is located at 923 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

A program of special entertainment is be- 
ing arranged for ladies in attendance at the 
conference. There are also to be a banquet 
and a mock council meeting on the first eve- 
ning of the conference, followed by dancing 
and bridge. However, the main attraction 
will be the World’s Fair, A Century of 
Progress, and everyone who intends to see 
the Fair should plan to stay over a few days 





after the conference ends. The extensive and 
carefully prepared exhibits of the federal 
government and certain sections of the social 
science building at the Fair will be of special 
interest to public administrators and other 
persons interested in government. The 
grounds of the World’s Fair are only ten 
minutes from the International House which 
is one block from a station of the Illinois 
Central suburban trains. 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 


All sessions of the conference will be held 
at the International House (1414 East 59 
Street, Chicago), a fine residence building 
on the University of Chicago Campus and 
only a few blocks from the secretariats of a 
number of national organizations of public 
officials including the International City 
Managers’ Association. Practically the en- 
tire building will be placed at the disposal 
of those attending the conference as the Uni- 
versity will not be in session in September. 
All rooms are single and the rate is $2 per 
day. Information concerning travel costs, 
room reservations, the World’s Fair, and the 
conference may be obtained from the Con- 
ference Arrangements Committee, 923 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS—THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
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Strides Toward Low-Cost Housing 


By COLEMAN WOODBURY* 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Housing Commission, Chicago 


The Recovery Act makes low cost housing possible; state and local gov- 
ernments must act promptly and aggressively, according to Mr. Woodbury. 
But the federal government can proceed without such action ij necessary. 


“ROM the days of rent regulation dur- 
ing and immediately following the 
World War until the depression was 

well upon us, housing legislation in this 
country was a very minor subject in almost 
any discussion of social and economic issues. 
While European nations were building im- 
proved housing for tens of thousand of fam- 
ilies through various combinations of private 
and public effort, the chief activity in hous- 
ing affairs in the United States was talking. 
Even the talking took place within a rather 
small group. Many otherwise intelligent per- 
sons thought they saw a permanent im- 
provement of medium and low-cost housing 
in the wave of speculative building and sub- 
dividing. Although some people realized the 
inadequacy of the older building codes and 
tenement house laws they were inclined to 
overestimate the effects of zoning and sub- 
division control ordinances. Philanthropic 
and semi-philanthropic enterprises kept some 
interest alive. They were the proving 
grounds for some ideas but were quite neg- 
ligible in the number of families provided 
for. With some exceptions, the so-called ex- 
perts were timid and tiresome; the public, 
including its officials, was apathetic. 

As the depression quickly paralyzed the 

construction industries several suggestions 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Woodbury was formerly 
with the Institute of Economic Research and as- 
sistant professor of economics at Northwestern 
Lniversity ; staff member, Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association; and research secretary, Com 
mittee on Large Scale Operations of the Presi 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. He is now executive secretary, Illi 
pois Housing Commission, and research associate, 
Social Science Research Committee, The Uni 
versity of Chicago. Since this article was pre 
pared he has been designated a housing consult 
int to the Federal Emergency Administration of 


Public Works. 


were made for directing its energies to re- 
building the blighted and slum residential dis- 
tricts, but the first real jolt to the general 
apathy on housing was a short clause in the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 passed in July. It authorized the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation “to make 
loans to corporations formed wholly for the 
purpose of providing housing for families of 
low income, or for reconstruction of slum 
areas, which are regulated by state or mu- 
nicipal law as to rents, charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return, and areas and methods 
of operation, to aid in financing projects un- 
dertaken by such corporations which are self- 
liquidating in character.” 


New YorK STATE PREPARED 


At the time of the passage of this Act only 
one state, New York, had a law under which 
housing development could qualify for loans 
from the R. F. C. Several years before, a 
state commission headed by Clarence Stein 
and aided by the sympathetic interest of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith had actually come 
to grips with the problems of low cost hous- 
ing. They had pointed out clearly that com- 
mercial building was not meeting the hous- 
ing needs of the majority of the families in 
the larger cities of the state. They stated 
the obvious but generally neglected fact that 
until decent new housing could be built with- 
in the financial reach of these poorer families 
bad housing was bound to endure. They 
proposed a plan for lowering housing costs 
with the aid of the state and, at the same 
time, bettering the product by encouraging 
neighborhood development in place of lot- 
by-lot building. Their proposals were treated 
roughly by the legislature in 1926 and came 
out in a much battered condition. Governor 
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Smith signed the bill, however, and subse- 
quent amendments have strengthened it 
somewhat. 

In essence the New York State Housing 
Law created two types of semi-commercial 
organizations—public and private limited- 
dividend companies (6 per cent 
cumulative dividend on actual 
investment). These companies 
were the agencies designed to 
provide capital, to construct, 
own, and operate housing proj- 
ects in which the rentals did not 
exceed $12.50 per room per 
month in New York County nor 
$11 elsewhere in the state. The 
chief distinction between the 
public and private companies 
was that the former were granted 
the power of eminent domain 
and, therefore, were subject to 
restrictions amounting almost to 
a prohibition of the sale of their 
property. The change from a private to a 
public limited-dividend company could be 
made quite readily, however. Both types 
of companies operated under a state board 
of housing of five members which passed 
upon proposed projects as to need, design, 
finance, and construction; supervised con- 
tinuously the operation and maintenance of 
the buildings; and had certain broad powers 
to investigate housing conditions, to act as 
a clearing house and co-ordinating agency for 
housing affairs in the state, and to encourage 
and direct the efforts of housing companies 
to areas where they were most needed. De- 
cisions of the board were subject to court 
review. Finally, the Act exempted the se- 
curities of housing companies from state tax- 
ation and authorized municipalities to ex- 
empt buildings and improvements from local 
taxation. New York City passed such an 
ordinance. It has been the chief issue be- 
tween supporters of the law and its critics. 

Performance under the New York law does 
not justify any strong conclusion either for 
or against legislation of this kind. Probably 
the fairest estimate is that the limited-divi- 
dend company with the aids given can op- 
erate rather more economically and that it 
does avoid the abuses of the highly specu- 
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lative builder. The assistance which the law 
gives to large-scale operations is undoubtedly 
a gain. The importance of good management 
in low-rental housing has been proved clearly. 
The exact limitations of limited-dividend en- 
terprise are not known but, barring a revolu- 
tion in building methods, these 
companies cannot provide de- 
cent housing for the wage- 
earners and poorly paid white- 
collar workers who now need it 
most badly. 

From 1926 to 1930 the lim- 
ited return did not attract cap- 
ital in large amounts even when 
bolstered with appeals for civic 
improvement. Eleven projects 
with a total cost of approxi- 
mately ten million dollars were 
built to accommodate about two 
thousand families. Their records 
of earnings in the face of the 
depression have been unusually 
satisfactory. Average rentals, however, range 
from $9.73 to $12.50 per room per month 
which places them well beyond the reach of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled workers and 
the lower salaried white-collared employees. 
When the market in speculative real estate 
collapsed the limited dividend companies 
were looked upon with increasing favor but 
the large lending institutions shut off the 
supply of mortgage money. 


TWELVE STATES ENact Housinc LAws 


After the passage of the Construction Act 
in the summer of 1932, efforts were made in 
twenty other states and in the District of 
Columbia to secure similar legislation to 
qualify projects for loans from the R. F. C. 
The result is that twelve states now have 
legislation such as was contemplated by the 
federal statute. They are: New York, Ohio, 
Texas, California, Delaware, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, 
New Jersey, and Illinois. 

A detailed comparison of the bills pre- 
sented or even of those enacted cannot be 
made here. Some facts about them deserve 
mention, however. The Ohio law was the 
first one enacted aiter the federal legislation 
was passed. It differs in some important re- 
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spects from the New York law: (1) Only 
one type of corporation is provided for. (2) 
No tax exemption is given to housing devel- 
opments. (3) Rentals are not limited by a 
per room per month standard but are to be 
set by the state board to cover the actual 
and necessary costs of providing the housing. 
The board also has to find that a need exists 
for new housing at the rental level which 
can be reached. (4) The powers of the 
board to inspect properties during construc- 
tion are strengthened. (5) The board is 
given the right to collect fees from the cor- 
poration for its services. In several ways 
the Ohio act deserves study. It is compact 
and reasonably well organized, it gives the 
board considerable discretion, and it has been 
used as a model by many other states. 

Nearly all of the bills presented called for 
state regulatory bodies. Last fall the Texas 
legislature passed a bill giving the regulatory 
power to municipalities or counties but in 
regular session this spring another bill was 
passed very similar in principle and form 
to the Ohio act. The Illinois statute provides 
for a state board with power to act anywhere 
in the state except in municipalities in which 
local boards have been created by ordinance. 
A lender to a housing corporation may de- 
mand the state board’s approval after the 
local board has approved a project. If this 
demand is made, the state board has power 
to reject the proposed plans or to approve 
them either with or without change. 


ConTROL OF Housinc Projects 


Most of the state regulatory agencies are 
boards appointed for this purpose. In New 
Jersey, however, control is in the hands of 
the Board of Public Utilities, and in Cali- 
fornia in the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing. The New Jersey act carries the 
analogy to public utility enterprises consid- 
erably further: “Every public housing cor- 
poration organized hereunder shall be exempt 
from the payment of all state or local taxes 
except the necessary fees for the filing of its 
certificate of incorporation and except a fran- 
chise tax of 10 per cent of the gross income 
derived by it from rentals or from any other 
source or sources, which percentage of gross 
income shall be collected and paid to the 
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state and distributed the same as are other 
public utility franchise taxes now or here- 
after levied on other public utility corpora- 
tions in this state” (Assembly Bill 227). The 
Wisconsin bill stated flatly that a limited- 
dividend housing corporation “shall be 
deemed a public utility and shall have the 
Same statutory powers now granted to pub- 
lic utility corporations (Senate Bill 304). 
It provided also for county boards of housing 
with appeals from their decisions to the pub- 
lice service commission. The Wisconsin bill 
further recognized the public interest in hous- 
ing by giving cities and counties the right to 
subscribe to stock in the housing corpora- 
tions. 

Eminent domain for housing purposes was 
one of the chief points of contention in many 
states. With various restrictions it was in- 
cluded in most of the bills. The Kansas, 
Florida, and California acts, however, do not 
give such power. In the Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania bills, eminent domain could be exercised 
only if at least one-half of the land area were 
acquired voluntarily or put under option. As 
a practical matter this restriction is of little 
use but it did quiet a little the apprehensions 
about extending the right of eminent domain. 
The general inclusion of the power of emi- 
nent domain in the bills presented prob- 
ably indicates a widespread conviction that 
blighted areas can only be rebuilt success- 
fully in large units and that the baffling 
problems of land assembly can be solved only 
with this aid. 

The Illinois act specifically includes as 
one of the undertakings of housing corpora- 
tions the developing of communities of small 
“garden farms” of not more than two acres 
per family. It is not proposed to ship urban 
families indiscriminately to rural areas and 
expect them to eke out a hand-to-mouth sub- 
sistence. Rather it is hoped that families of 
part-time industrial employees with some 
experience and interest in farming will be 
able to supplement their small monetary in- 
comes with a goods income nearly sufficient 
to feed the family on a balanced diet. Em- 
inent domain cannot be used in acquiring 
land for these developments and the plots of 
ground with their buildings may be sold as 
well as rented. 
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THE Lac 1N ApbEQUATE LEGISLATION 

The preceding paragraphs sketch some 
high points of the housing bills as they have 
been proposed and, in some cases, enacted. 
During the last year many civic, govern- 
mental, and industrial groups have awakened 
to some of the problems and implications of 
housing. Conditions of the depression and 
particularly the federal act have caused the 
awakening. Unfortunately the resulting ac- 
tivity, although its very existence has been 
most heartening, has often been ineffective 
and diffuse. No agency has existed for con- 
certed action or even for public education 
and propaganda. Many of the older stu- 
dents and so-called experts in housing have 
turned out to be incapable of pulling them- 
selves out of the routines and mental ruts 
of many years. On the other hand, business 
groups opposed to the proposed legislation 
have been aggressive in many of the states 
and in at least one national organization. 
All things considered the volume and qual- 
ity of the legislation have been fairly good. 
But in view of the needs for really low-cost 
housing and the serious unemployment in the 
building trades the process of securing ade- 
quate legislation has been most cumbersome. 
Its slowness has been concealed somewhat 
by the apparently deliberate policy of the 
R. F. C. to discourage the public works 
program outlined in the Relief and Construc- 
tion Act. Only three housing loans were 
authorized by the R. F. C. and two of them 
seem to have been delayed indefinitely. 


THE “New Dea” 1n Housinco 

Under the “new deal,’ however, the lag 
of state and local thought and legislation 
behind the federal housing policy appears 
to be much more menacing. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act includes housing in 
the public works program in these words: 
“construction, reconstruction, alteration, or 
repair under public regulation or control of 
low-cost housing and slum clearance proj- 
ects.” This broadly phrased section does 
away with the necessity for the kind of state 
laws discussed above but the agencies set up 
in them should be of material aid in carry- 
ing out the federal program. 

Circular No. 1 of the Federal Emergency 


Administration of Public Works issued July 
31 outlines the general policies in housing 
which show a clear understanding of many 
of the difficulties which have bedeviled hous- 
ing plans in the past. The circular empha- 
sizes the desirability of new housing located 
“with reference to a long-term plan for the 
economic development of the community 

It warns against centering attention 
exclusively on projects in congested districts. 
A landmark in housing policy is the state- 
ment that land values should be based on 
“earnings reasonably to be anticipated from 
its use for low-cost housing. Costs in excess 
of such value, whether based on speculative 
consideration or on the alleged value of the 
land for other purposes will not be recog- 
nized.” Low-coverage of land will be pre- 
ferred and site-planning must provide per- 
manent light, air, recreational facilities for 
the inhabitants of the development. The 
probable terms for loans are 4 per cent in- 
terest and amortization periods up to thirty 
years for fireproof and twenty-five years for 
non-fireproof construction. These are guides 
for preliminary calculation and not arbitrary 
standards. Equity investment may be fur- 
nished in cash, materials, services, or labor. 
Municipalities may provide equity by street 
vacations or by taking over sizeable open 
spaces surrounding the buildings for park 
purposes. Applications for housing projects 
will be made direct to Washington and not 
through the state and regional organizations 
which have been set up to handle the other 
public works projects. The housing division 
will issue shortly a guide for preliminary 
applications. 

Two other features of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act must be noted. Sec- 
tion 208 appropriates $25,000,000 as a re- 
volving fund “. . . for aiding the redistribu- 
tion of the overbalance of population in in- 
dustrial centers” to be used as the President 
sees fit “for making loans for and otherwise 
aiding in the purchase of subsistence home- 
steads.”’ Nothing in the act limits the Pub- 
lic Works Administration from making other 
loans for such developments if they seem the 
best form of low-cost housing for certain 
areas. 

Finally, and in many ways most signifi- 
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cantly, the Act empowers the Administrator, 
in addition to making loans, to make grants 
up to 30 per cent of the cost of materials 
and labor employed on public works proj- 
ects, including housing, if the projects are 
undertaken by “States, municipalities, or 
other public bodies... ’’ Here at last is the 
groundwork for a program of really low-cost 


housing—housing not for the highly paid 
worker, the small business man, and the 


white collar employee, but for the families 
of a considerable proportion of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled wage-earners. Organ- 
ized real estate men and other opponents 
of limited-dividend housing have said often 
that if housing could be built for these low- 
income classes their objections to limited- 
dividend enterprises—centered chiefly on the 
competition of such undertakings with pri- 
vate enterprise and existing “decent” hous- 
ing—would not apply. This opinion un- 
doubtedly will be subject to some amend- 
ment and elaboration but certainly the pub- 
lic interest and the possible public gain in 
this kind of housing greatly exceed those in 
limited-dividend developments. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LEGISLATION NEEDED 

But again the status of State legislation is 
discouraging. Only six states are known to 
have laws under a reasonable interpretation 
of which public housing could be undertaken. 
They are California, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The Michigan act was passed this year prob- 
ably in anticipation of the federal program. 
The writer has not studied these statutes 
carefully but at least two of them may be 
of little or no use. The powers of home-rule 
cities to do housing without charter amend- 
ments is in doubt in some states at least. 

State and local governments again must 
act and act more promptly and aggressively 
than they did before in housing legislation 
or this opportunity for better housing and 
for increased employment will be frittered 
away. As a temporary stimulant and aid to 
those interested in securing adequate state 
and local laws, a memorandum entitled, 
“Suggestions for Legislation Setting Up 


Housing Authorities” has been prepared. It 
is the work of a committee of the National 
Conference on Slum Clearance held in Cleve- 
land on July 6 and 7. Mimeographed copies 
may be secured from the Conference at 1503 
Builders’ Exchange Building, Cleveland, or 
from the Public Administration 
House, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
If state and local governments do not act 
promptly this time, the Recovery Act gives 
the federal government an alternative pro- 
cedure. Section 203 further provides that 
“the President is authorized and empowered, 
through the Administrator or through such 
other agencies as he may designate or cre- 
ate, (1) to construct, finance, or aid in the 
construction or financing of any public works 
project included in the program prepared 
pursuant to section 202 Under this 
section it would seem possible to create a 
national housing corporation or other agency 
with power to operate in any city in the 
country. The pros and cons of such action 
cannot be argued here. At present it is not 
known if this method is being seriously con- 
templated. At least it is a clear possibility 
and much can be said for it both as a hous- 
ing and as an unemployment relief measure. 


Clearing 


SUMMARY 

The policy of the federal government on 
housing so far has had very slight tangible 
results but it has stirred up interest and dis- 
cussion on the economic and legislative sides 
of housing. One of the chief reasons for the 
failure of the housing policy of the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 
was the lag of state laws behind the federal 
act. This lag can be ascribed to the recent 
disregard of housing in this country and the 
absence of any active co-ordinating and di- 
recting organization to assist in drawing and 
administering laws and in keeping alive an 
informed public opinion. The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act liberalizes markedly 
the federal government’s plan for housing. 
It now makes the construction of really low- 
cost housing possible. Again state and local 
laws are called for but the federal govern- 
ment can proceed without them if necessary. 
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What the Depression Has Done to Cities 


Some Remarkable Remarks: 


The greatest harm has come from the backwash of national campaigns 
against the “high cost of government.” 


This (awakened civic interest) will prove a boomerang to politicians 
and a sustaining force for capable public administrators. 


The period of depression has been a blessing in disguise. 


If it is one of the means of getting the cost of governiment down to 
hard-pan ... then this depression will not have been in vain. 


Growing tax delinquency may at once be labelled as one of the very 


definite effects of the depression. 


It is not expected that employee morale will be sustained unless 
the pay in public service is advanced along with increased wages in 
industry and inflated commodity prices. 


Advance Planning 
sv R. W. Oresaucu 
City Manager, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Population 7,920 

T= first indication that the depression 

was about to descend upon St. Johns- 
bury quickened the civic pulse of the popu- 
lace and convinced all of the necessity of 
making new and complete plans to cope with 
the great amount of distress and unemploy- 
ment which obviously would result from the 
economic disturbance. It had always been 
the practice of the town to care for prac- 
tically all relief cases but it was anticipated 
that the distress and need would be quite 
different and much greater during the de- 
pression than in former years and it was 
decided that a central welfare organization 
should be set up in order to prevent dupli- 
cation and to assure economy in the relief 
program. The resultant relief agency, known 
as the Family Welfare Society, was per- 
fected in such manner that both private and 
public contributions were concentrated in a 
single fund so administered as to retain 
public confidence and actually reach those 
most in need. The agency functioned with 
admirable co-ordination between private 
charity, the town’s public works department, 
and the office of the overseer of the poor. 
The co-operation and harmony resulting 
from complete centralization of relief re- 
sponsibility has done much to prevent undue 
exaggeration of the welfare problem while it 
was, at the same time, securing citizen par- 
ticipation in a grave community liability. 
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The expenses of all city departments were 
drastically reduced through salary and wage 
cuts and by staggering the work hours of 
many employees. In order to provide em- 
ployment for the largest possible number of 
men of the dependent class a so-called made 
work program has been carried out. The re- 
duction in pay schedules did not result in 
lessening the efficiency of the various depart- 
ments nor did it lower the morale of the 
regular employees. In fact, the workers were 
all so anxious to keep their positions under 
the circumstances that they voluntarily as- 
sumed the attitude that the only way to help 
break the depression would be to put their 
shoulders uncomplainingly to the wheel and 
endeavor, by concerted action, to bring about 
more rapidly the reinstatement of their for- 
mer wage and salary scales. Extra men have 
been glad to work on any assignments offered. 

By means of the advance planning placed 
in effect, the town has been able to operate 
within its income and hold the tax rate to a 
satisfactory minimum. Up to the present 
time all employees have responded splendidly 
to all executive orders designed to maintain 
established services, even though the neces- 
sary economies have almost invariably re- 
sulted in lowering their incomes. It is not 
expected, however, that this magnanimous 
attitude will be continued in the face of the 
recent inflation of commodity prices and the 
more recent wage increases for industrial 
workers unless there is a corresponding res- 
toration in the salary and wage scales in the 
public service. 
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Weighing the Residue 


sy Neit Bass 
Manager, Knoxville, 
Population 105,802 
HE depression, like an avalanche, bore 
down with tremendous force on the city 
of Knoxville. It is interesting to weigh in 
the balances the residue—the wholesome 
benefits on one side and the detrimental re- 
sults on the other. 

To begin with, the members of the city 
council elected in the latter part of 1931 were 
pledged to a program of reduction in gov- 
ernmental costs. The budget for operating 
all departments this year has been sliced 
more than $900,000 or nearly 30 per cent 
under the expenditures for the same pur- 
poses in 1930. This cut carried with it a 
reduced personnel and a reduction in com- 
pensation to those remaining. 

The greatest apparent harm which has 
come to the city as a result of the depres- 
sion has been the backwash of the national 
and local campaign against the “high cost 
of government.” Obviously the forces pro- 
moting this trend of thought had only the 
highest motives in view and did not realize 
at the time that such a campaign would gnaw 
at the very heart of municipal government 
stability by creating, however innocently, the 
belief that all government expenditures were 
wasteful and wrong. 

A large percentage of urban citizens are 
honestly not able to pay their taxes, but still 
a larger percentage who are able to pay take 
advantage of the situation and refrain from 
meeting their just obligations to the main- 
tenance of local government. As a result of 
this tendency it has been necessary to resort 
to the issuance of tax warrants in small de- 
nominations for payroll purposes which, in 
turn, involves an enormous amount of detail 
work and added accounting costs. 

Another dangerous evil which will long 
outlast the depression is the devitalizing in- 
fluence of relief activities on a large group of 
citizens. How quickly cities will be able to 
rehabilitate and restore these recipients of 
relief funds to normal, self-sustaining, and 
self-respecting wage earners, remains to be 
seen. 


City Tennessee 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


| August 


The greatest apparent good which has 
come to the city as a consequence of the 
depression has been an awakened interest, 
on the part of what has been an apathetic 
public, in the activities and operations of 
their city government. This will prove a 
boomerang to politicians and will be a sus- 
taining force for capable public adminis- 
trators. So long as an administration is able 
to keep its citizens interested in public af- 
fairs, just that long will it be able to main- 
tain support of, and demand for, good, hon- 
est, and efficient government. 


Depression Compels Economy 


sy H. S. Rippie 
City Manager, Clearwater, Florida 
Population 7,607 
[N some respects the period of depression 
has been a blessing in disguise in that it 
has resulted in effecting economies that or- 
dinarily would have been impossible of ac- 
complishment. In Clearwater, for example, 
operating expenses, exclusive of debt service, 
have been reduced from $229,690 to $156,- 
138 a year, or 32 per cent. 

This reduction has been effected partially 
by a reduction in salaries, averaging 33-1 /3 
per cent, and partially by a reduction in 
personnel, but in the main by careful econo- 
mies, substitutions, and subterfuges that 
would not be thought necessary, or would be 
entirely overlooked in normal times. 

There has been no abatement or restric- 
tions in either quality or quantity of the 
services essential to public health or safety. 
The police, health, and fire departments have 
been maintained at full force and at, if any- 
thing, a higher state of efficiency than ever 
before. 

Throughout all the difficulties of the de- 
pression a spirit of co-operation and helpful- 
ness has prevailed among city employees. 
The only sour note has come from the citi- 
zens themselves, and then only when the city 
attempted and did unaccustomed things, but 
their right to exercise their prerogatives of 
grumbling has never been challenged. 

In the meanwhile the city has operated 
during the past two years, and is continuing 
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to operate, entirely on revenue derived from 
municipal utilities and other non-tax income. 
The city has neither asked for nor received 
a single dollar of tax money for regular 
operations; all income derived from taxes is 
devoted exclusively to debt service. 

It may perhaps be difficult to see how a 
depression might arouse enthusiasm within a 
municipal administration. But if it is one of 
the means of getting the cost of government 
down to hard-pan and reaching a degree of 
efficiency only approximating that which ob- 
tains in industry, then this depression will 
not have been in vain. 


A Citizen Budget Committee 
By Epwin A. INGHAM 
City Manager, Coronado, California 
Population 5,425 
Te city of Coronado is weathering the 
financial storm brought about by the de- 
pression with magnificent courage. During 
the hilarious boom days those holding the 
reins of local government exercised consider- 
able restraint in expansion and in public 
expenditures with the result that the decline 
from the peak has been less pronounced, and 
the consequent reaction has been less severe, 
than would have otherwise been the case. 
This statement is not to be construed as 
inferring an absence of those problems com- 
mon to all cities during the present period of 
economic distress but it does mean that 
Coronado has not found wholesale drastic 
adjustments necessary. While the budget, 
wages included, has been cut to a reasonable 
degree, other additions, in the nature of serv- 
ices and unemployment relief prejects, have 
been made in response to an ascertained pub- 
lic desire so that the net decrease in tax con- 
tribution has not been material in amount. 
Coronado is having its first experience with 
appreciable tax delinquency. This, obviously, 
is directly traceable to the depression and 
the increase from nil in former years to an 
alarming amount this year may at once be 
labelled as one of the very definite effects 


of the depression upon municipal govern- 
ment. 

Because of the inseparable relationship 
between declining private income and public 
revenues during the depression a unique plan 
has been devised and used here in order to 
take advantage of this widespread citizen 
understanding. A brief explanation of the 
procedure in handling the budget for the 
current year will depict the operation of the 
plan. 

(1) A tentative budget is presented to a 
committee constituted by members of the coun- 
cil and representatives of various civic and 
business organizations. 

(2) This committee holds study sessions 
until ready to present the budget to an open 
citizens’ meeting. 

(3) A town meeting is held at which time 
the committee receives recommendations from 
the public. 

(4) The budget committee holds a last ses- 
sion and submits an agreed draft of the budget 
to the council for final revision and adoption. 


When this proposal was first suggested it 
was frowned upon by many as being im- 
practical. On the contrary, in actual prac- 
tice, the result has been surprisingly success- 
ful and the council feels that the pulse of the 
majority is quite accurately determined 
and continuing criticism largely eliminated. 
Through this process it is felt that the public 
at large comes to a better understanding of 
governmental functions and seems quickly 
to realize that services rendered by the city 
are among those most economically pur- 
chased. 

More and more the city government is 
being called upon to step into the limelight 
of public affairs and take a leading part in 
new functions. During the depression this 
has been particularly noticeable in welfare 
and unemployment relief activities. All this 
has placed more and more responsibilities 
upon those in municipal service, councilmen 
and executives alike, and the sensing of this 
responsibility has developed a well-knit and 
hearty co-operative spirit in meeting the 
challenge. 
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Abstracts and Extracts 


A Proposal for Recasting Govern- 
mental Structure 


HE very antiquity of our governmental 

structure prevents many people from 
questioning its utility and from inquiring 
into its compromising origin. . . The rural 
dominance of legislative assemblies prevents 
a careful understanding of modern govern- 
mental and social problems. What is needed 
is a complete recasting of the governmental 
set-up, both structurally and fiscally, to the 
end that the sum total of governmental serv- 
ices may be efficiently and economically per- 
formed. . . A proper functional organization 
seems to call for the continuance and exten- 
sion of the activities of the federal govern- 
ment on the one hand and city governments 
on the other. These urban units should be 
given control over areas economically and 
socially a part of their communities. In 
many cases even state boundaries should be 
disregarded in order to include within urban 
areas those territories which should be con- 
trolled by them. . . Urban needs would then 
be met by urban governments. All other 
local political subdivisions . . . should be 
abolished. Rural government should be 
turned over to the state, with suitable rural 
administrative areas taking the place of ex- 
isting counties. The states, in turn, should 
be divested of their legislative functions and 
be made administrative areas of the federal 
government with flexible boundaries. 

The anomaly of having forty-eight legis- 
latures to solve similar problems in forty- 
eight different ways would be ended. Legis- 
lative chaos would be replaced by national 
uniformity in codes, technique and quality of 
administration. . . At a time when security of 
private banking and the revival of industrial 
prosperity so clearly call for unified national 
action, the follies of maintaining the tradi- 
tional governmental set-up with its forty- 
eight independent states should be strikingly 
demonstrated. If, then, to the federal gov- 
ernment were transferred those problems of 
more than local concern, if the states met the 
rural needs and if the cities were given com- 
plete jurisdiction over urban problems, our 
major economic, social and fiscal dilemmas 
would be near solution —StmEon E. LELAND 
in Municipal Finance, August, 1933. 


An Analysis of Executive Ability 

| pega taba ability is not one thing, but 

two things. These two things are dis- 
tinct and different, yet equally important: 
(1) Executives must be able to make plans; 
(2) executives must be able to direct people 
in carrying out those plans. Let us attempt 
to describe the competent executive, in terms 
of his responsibilities, and see what kinds of 
ability seem called for. 

(1) A competent executive is one who can 
plan enterprises, programs, organizations: 
grasp each problem and define it clearly, 
both to himself and others; collect or devise 
abundant suggestions looking toward its so- 
lution; evaluate these for his own situation; 
combine partial solutions into a well coor- 
dinated total; adapt the available means to 
the end desired; 7. e., make plans which are 
not only admirable, but practicable. 

To do these things apparently one needs 
two general kinds of ability: A wide and 
thorough understanding of his own business 
and of fields and facts related to it; and a 
good grade of intelligence, 7. ¢., capacity to 
analyze and reorganize the products of ex- 
perience, to adapt to new situations, to solve 
intellectual problems. 

(2) A competent executive is one who can 
direct the execution of plans; evaluate accu- 
rately the abilities, traits, and motives of 
others—whether subordinates, co-executives, 
competitors, customers, etc.; make sound de- 
cisions promptly, for subordinates to act up- 
on—also a part of planning; have these dele- 
gated responsibilities properly discharged: 
enlist and maintain full co-operation of sub- 
ordinates and associates; discover and avert 
or minimize friction points and sources of 
conflict, both inter- and intra-personal. 

To do these things necessitates another 
type of general ability, and a particular set 
of character traits: what may be called 
loosely, “social aptitude,” 7. e., interest in and 
understanding of people, skill in judging the 
signs of motive, ability and character, and 
Sagacity in putting such knowledge into use: 
and certain more or less generalized, dy- 
namic qualities, which we designate variously 
as decisiveness, drive, persistence, aggres- 
siveness, forcefulness, etc.— Forrest A. 
Krincssury in Personnel, May, 1933. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Social Executives Discuss Trends in 


Social Work 


i pereinny in social work was the general 
subject of discussion at the third annual 
institute for social work executives of the 
Great Lakes Section held July 24 to 29 at 
College Camp, Wisconsin. National, state, 
and local executives from twelve states, rep- 
resenting both public and private agencies, 
were in attendance. Community chests, 
schools of social work, departments of pub- 
lic welfare, and national organizations in the 
social welfare field were represented. 

Trends in social work were considered from 
four points of view: (1) specialization in 
social work, (2) centralization of authority 
in local social work programs, (3) medical 
care, and (4) governmental participation in 
and control of social work. The conference 
was divided into four sections to discuss each 
point of view and report its findings to the 
Institute. Copies of the four reports may 
be obtained from the institute secretary, 
Ralph Blanchard, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., New York City, for one dollar. 

A similar institute was held at the same 
time at Blue Ridge, Virginia, for executives 
of southern states. These institutes are in- 
creasingly popular and it is probable that 
they will be established in other sections of 
the country in the near future—Marretta 
STEVENSON. 


Oregon County Officials Defeat 
County-Manager Proposal 


N amendment to the state constitution of 

Oregon, permitting the adoption of the 
county-manager plan, was defeated by a vote 
of almost two-to-one on July 21. The pro- 
posal was one of eight state measures on the 
ballot of the special election that was fea- 
tured by prohibition repeal and the defeat of 
a state sales tax with all other issues mini- 
mized in importance and receiving very little 
publicity. It is interesting that the com- 
panion bill to the amendment, modeled al- 
most word for word after the model county- 
manager law of the National Municipal 
League, was not reported out of legislative 
committee but the proposed amendment was 


referred to the people after passing the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 22 to 8 and the House 34 
to 14. The passage of the amendment by the 
House came as a surprise not only to its 
sponsors but also to county officials from all 
over the state who immediately organized 
to defeat it at the election. The defeat of 
the amendment is the old story of disorgan- 
ized public opinion vs. a highly organized 
group of county officials frightened by the 
possibility of an opening wedge to clean up 
the cumbersome organization that is the ex- 
cuse for county government in Oregon. 
Russe_L W. BARTHELL, executive secretary, 
City Club of Portland, Oregon. 


Federal Administration of Public 
Works Issues Rules 


HE federal emergency administration 

of public works on July 31 issued Cir- 
cular No. 1 outlining the purposes, policies, 
functioning, and organization of the emer- 
gency administration, together with rules 
prescribed by the President. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act requires the per- 
formance of three functions: (1) the formu- 
lation of a comprehensive plan; (2) the ne- 
gotiation and drafting of the contract 
between the United States and the applicant 
when the project has been approved by the 
administrator; and (3) supervision and po- 
licing by the Administrator of the perform- 
ance of the contract. To perform these func- 
tions the administration is organized de- 
centrally with centralized control. The cen- 
tral organization consists of a planning 
board, a labor board, and a technical board 
of review. To the latter are to be referred 
projects approved in principle by the Admin- 
istrator but which involve difficult questions 
of engineering, finance, or law, or which are 
of a controversial character. Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes is the Admin- 
istrator and Colonel Henry M. Waite, for- 
mer city manager of Dayton, Ohio, is Deputy 
Administrator. 

The central office will appoint and direct 
state engineers who will advise with the 
state advisory boards. The duty of these 
boards will be to secure from applicants the 
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supporting data necessary for the consider- 
ation of the project, to consider the proj- 
ect from the standpoint of local co-ordinated 
planning, social and economic desirability, 
and so on, and promptly submit to the Ad- 
ministrator with recommendations all proj- 
ects considered. Regional advisers appointed 
by the Administrator will assist the planning 
board in formulating a plan for each region 
and will endeavor to stimulate public inter- 
est in regional and general planning. Circu- 
lar No. 1 also sets forth in detail the rules 
for financing projects of public bodies and 
contains regulations with respect to housing. 
Copies of the circular may be obtained from 
the Administrator of Public Works, Interior 
Department Building, Washington. 


A New Consulting and Research 
Agency for Cities 

A NEW consulting and research agency for 

cities, counties, states, and other govern- 
mental units was established on July 1, as a 
consulting and research division of the Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. This division is a continuation and 
expansion of the research work carried on by 
the research committee of the International 
City Managers’ Association since 1930. The 
research staff of the Association, Donald C. 
Stone, director, and Gustave A. Moe, ac- 
countant, will serve the new division in a 
similar capacity. 

In its expanded form, the Service will be 
prepared to install budgets, general account- 
ing systems, tax billing, cost accounting, spe- 
cial assessment records and procedures, pub- 
lic utility accounting and billing, public works 
records, police records, welfare records and 
cost accounting systems, hospital financial 
and cost systems, centralized purchasing, and 
personnel records and systems. It will plan 
the reorganization of an entire governmental 
structure or of a single department or office. 
It will have at its disposal not only its staff 
experts, but the experienced members of the 
staffs of its constituent organizations; and 
when appropriate it will call in specialists of 
national reputation. The basic policy of this 
research agency is to work only at the invi- 
tation of public officers, on a non-profit basis. 

In connection with its consulting service 
the division will formulate and distribute 
standard practices and advanced methods of 
conducting governmental affairs and will 
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carry on joint research projects in administra- 
tion for the constituent organizations, the re- 
sults of which will be published through the 
division of publications of the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, of which Charles S. 
Ascher is director. 

The governing board of the Public Admin- 
istration Service, which will determine its pol- 
icies, consists of the executive directors of 
nine national agencies, all but one of which 
have their headquarters in Chicago: Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, American Public Welfare 
Association, Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
United States Conference of Mayors, and Na- 
tional Municipal League (New York). 


Cleveland City Council Calls National 
Conference on Slum Clearance 


NATION AL conference onslum clearance, 

attended by more than four hundred 
persons, convened in Cleveland on July 6 for 
a two-day meeting at the call of the mayor 
and city council of Cleveland. In unanimous 
approval of ten resolutions, presented by a 
committee representing all sections of the 
country, the conference went on record as 
frankly recognizing that housing for the 
lowest income groups cannot be provided 
without government subsidy, cited the re- 
moval of existing social and economic con- 
ditions represented by slum areas as one of 
the most pressing of present-day problems, 
and called upon federal authorities to allo- 
cate to low-cost housing and slum clearance 
projects a substantial portion of the $3,300,- 
000,000 provided in the National Recovery 
Act. The conference urged all city councils 
as well as city housing authorities to aid and 
to participate in large-scale low-cost housing 
developments to the full extent of their legal 
and financial powers. 

The conference also urged that all projects 
on which government aid is sought be ulti- 
mately self-liquidating; that no slum clear- 
ance project should go forward without first 
taking into account the needs and wants of 
those who may be living in the areas to be 
cleared; that adequate provision be made for 
continuous responsible and experienced man- 
agement; and that state and city authorities, 
in co-operation with community and business 
leaders, develop sound public support of 
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housing programs. Legislatures which have 
not adopted housing laws were urged to do 
so. Where sufficiently low-cost housing can- 
not otherwise be obtained, the formation of 
non-political state and local public housing 
authorities, eligible to receive federal grants 
as well as loans, was specifically recom- 
mended. 

The committee which prepared the ten 
resolutions and presented them to the con- 
ference was headed by Daniel E. Morgan, 
former city manager of Cleveland, and in- 
cluded Alfred Bettman, president, National 
Conference on City Planning; Harold S. 
Buttenheim, editor, The American City; 
Ernest K. Fisher of the University of Mich- 
igan; Charles S. Lewis, director, Buhl Foun- 
dation; Bleecker Marquette, executive di- 
rector, Better Housing League of Cincinnati; 
John Nolen, president, International Federa- 
tion of Housing and Town Planning; Alfred 
K. Stern, director, Julius Rosenwald Fund; 
and Edith Elmer Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Foundations, other agencies, and individu- 
als were urged to donate toward the estab- 
lishing of research institutes in housing and 
a committee of five was named by the con- 
ference chairman, Louis Brownlow, to for- 
ward this idea upon adjournment of the 
two-day session. The committee appointed, 
called the committee on co-ordination of re- 
search, consists of Leyton E. Carter, chair- 
man; Bleecker Marquette; John Nolen, 
Donald Slesinger of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Edith Elmer Wood. 


Townships Increase Government 


Costs 


oo cost of county government in eighty- 
five downstate counties in Illinois can be 
reduced by over five million dollars by abol- 
ishing the townships and by reducing the 
present number of nearly five thousand 
elected officials to eight hundred fifty, ac- 
cording to a recent analysis made by H. S. 
Hicks for the Illinois State Tax Commission. 
Of the 102 counties in Illinois, eighty-six are 
organized on a township and sixteen on a 
county basis. In making this analysis of 
comparative costs, counties that are as nearly 
similar as possible were selected, and the 
taxes levied for general governmental pur- 
poses in 1931, except highways and schools, 
were used rather than expenditures. It was 
found that the per capita cost of local gov- 
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ernment services, not including roads and 
schools, in the eleven counties under the 
county organization type, was $1.84, whereas 
in seven comparable counties under township 
crganization, with practically the same area 
and population, the per capita cost was 
$3.83. If the eighty-five downstate counties 
would abolish their 1,400 townships, all of 
which have tax levying powers, over four 
thousand elective officials would be elimi- 
nated. 


Gleaned from Annual Municipal 
Reports for 1932 


TCHISON, KANSAS (13,024). The bonded 
indebtedness, amounting to $1,261,500 
in 1921 when the council-manager plan was 
inaugurated, has been reduced to $180,000; 
sanitary sewer and paving improvements of 
$215,560 increase the total bonded debt on 
July 1, 1933 to $395,560. A. W. Seng is city 
manager. 

CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA (12,596). This 
borough operated on less tax money in 1932 
than during any year since 1922 without any 
curtailment in activities. The tax rate has 
been reduced 10 per cent; $77,617 was spent 
for relief work in 1932; and the report lists 
nineteen new activities added since 1921. 
George P. Searight is city manager. 

CINCINNATI, Onto (451,160). The 1932 
city tax rate of $9.59 per thousand was the 
lowest for any city of three hundred thou- 
sand population or over; on December 31 
there was a cash balance in the city funds of 
a million and a half dollars; the infant mor- 
tality rate was reduced from 71 in 1931 to 
54.7 in 1932; and many improvements were 
brought about in police, fire, and park ac- 
tivities. Operating costs for the year were 
more than a million dollars less than in 1931. 
C. A. Dykstra is city manager. 

OREGON City, OREGON (5,761). The ac- 
tivities of all departments were reduced to 
maintenance only except in the engineering 
department where work relief was carried on. 
Because of economic conditions, the health 
department was exceptionally active in its 
dispensary, free school clinic, and sanitation 
work. J. L. Franzen is city manager. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin (10,083). Many 
projects were undertaken with help from the 
state and from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, including a new modern fire sta- 
tion, a $200,000 bridge, a new post office, and 
water and electric department improvements. 
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E. J. Donnelly is city manager. 

Wicuita, Kansas (111,110). The city 
boasts first place in the National Safety Con- 
test for cities of 100,000 to 250,000 popula- 
tion; completed a new sewage disposal plant; 
gave 39,623 man-days’ labor to 4,339 un- 
employed men; a new safety drill tower was 
built by the members of the fire department; 
and the city tied for first place in the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week Program con- 
test. Bert C. Wells is city manager. 


From the Field 


Pepe OREGON (10,349). The city coun- 
cil and City Manager George Garrett on 
June 15, 1933, sent a printed letter to the 
owners of Astoria’s bonds, explaining that 
some adjustment suitable to the bondholders 
and the city would have to be arranged be- 
cause of the inability of the city to pay its 
debt of over four million dollars. Including 
the city’s share of the Port of Astoria’s debt, 
the school district debt, and the county debt, 
taxable property in the city of Astoria bears 
a total debt of $5,732,000, while the assessed 
valuation of the city’s property is less than 
eight million dollars. Operating costs of the 
city government have been reduced from 
$175,835 in 1924 to $94,977 in 1932. Nearly 
59 per cent of the 1932 taxes have not been 
collected. 

Dover, DELAWARE (4,800). City Manager 
L. D. Shank presented at the conference 
of the Maryland-Delaware Water and Sew- 
age Association a paper on the subject of 
“Public Utilities in Small Towns.” He 
pointed out that the cost of pumping water in 
Dover had been reduced from $1,200 to $500 
per month in spite of the fact that the num- 
ber of gallons per day had increased 66 per 
cent since 1925. The profits for the water 
works in 1925, with no charge for pumping, 
amounted to $5,000 but the electric plant 
lost a similar amount; in 1932, the water 
profits were over $12,000, and for the elec- 
tric department, $87,818. 

MAMARONECK, NEW York (11,766). The 
total operating budget for 1933-34 will be 
17.4 per cent less than expenditures in 1932, 
36 per cent less than in 1931, and 37.7 per 
cent less than in 1930, in spite of the fact 
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that debt service has increased. R. J. Whit- 
ney is city manager. 

Rome, GEorGIA (21,843). Operating ex- 
penditures for the first quarter of 1933 
amounted to $78,408 as compared with $87,- 
676 for the same period in 1932. Fee systems 
have been abolished, all relief work has been 
centralized and co-ordinated, a daily report 
form has been installed in the police depart- 
ment, and other improvements have been 
made. O. M. Lanham is city manager. 

WASHBURN, MAINE (1,974). The 1933 
tax bill announces that the total tax levy is 
28 per cent less than that of 1932, that a 4 
per cent discount is allowed for taxes paid 
before July 1 and a penalty of 8 per cent for 
taxes unpaid after November 1. W. E. 
Brackett is city manager. 


Single Fingerprint System Obtains 
Results in Los Angeles 


HE single fingerprint system used by the 

Los Angeles Police Department since 
1924 is not a museum display for visitors, but 
it is used daily in solving cases. During the 
year ending June 30, 1933, a total of 208 
cases were solved through the use of latent 
fingerprint impressions secured at the scene 
of the crime. Material for the single finger- 
print file is obtained through the duplicate 
copies of fingerprints of all persons arrested 
who are charged with burglary, robbery, re- 
ceiving stolen property, petty theft, and 
grand larceny. The prints are taken on spe- 
cial 3 x 5 inch forms with each finger regis- 
tered on a separate card and filed according 
to a rather complicated but practical system 
based on each finger and thumb and on the 
pattern of the fingerprint. The usefulness of 
this system is indicated by the fact that 
fingerprints photographed during the investi- 
gation of crimes resulted in the identification 
of 149 perpetrators of 208 crimes, the ma- 
jority of which were burglary cases. The 
fingerprints of dead and injured persons 
taken during the year resulted in the identi- 
fication of ninety-one persons as having pre- 
vious records. Were it not for the infallibility 
of the single fingerprint system many of- 
fenders would never have been identified. 
H. L. Bartow, superintendent of records, 
Los Angeles Police Department. 
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